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good deal of attention. They were, however, for a long 
time religions rather than ethical. More recently the 
missionary movement in its widest sense has been pri- 
marily social and economic, with a considerable admix- 
ture of ethical instruction. 

Chaelbs W. Supeb. 
Athens, Ohio. 



A NEW TYPE OF NATURALISM.— MONTGOMERY. 

WILLIAM MACKINTIBE SALTEB. 

DOCTOR MONTGOMERY'S book 1 is hardly receiv- 
ing the attention it deserves. This may be in part 
because of the peculiar style in which it is written, and 
in part because of the novelty of its philosophical posi- 
tions. The style cannot indeed be called simple, and 
easily repels the average unphilosophical or even philo- 
sophical reader; yet the language itself is singularly 
precise and, oddly enough, is rich in images and often 
highly picturesque, revealing a sensitive and essentially 
poetic nature. The intellectual standpoint differs both 
from classical idealism and from ordinary realism; the 
author, too, is not in harmony with prevailing views in 
physical science. The reviews the present writer has 
happened to see in American philosophical journals are 
lamentably superficial, or even inaccurate, one compar- 
ing the author's dualism to Locke's, another practically 
identifying his views with materialism. The only cri- 
tiques showing any insight have been in the Revue de 
Metaphysique et de Morale, where points of contact with 
Bergson's "1 'Evolution creatrice" are noted and the 
exact contemporaneousness of the two works is remarked 

1 "Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization," by 
Edmund Montgomery. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, 
1907 (8vo, pp. 446). 
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upon, and in Mind, where Prof. Carveth Eead calls it 
not only a remarkable but a brilliant book, tbougb be 
dissents from some of its characteristic doctrines. 

"Godlike is the doctor who is also a philosopher" is 
an old Hippocratic maxim, and applies to perhaps the 
most interesting thinkers of recent times — men like Lotze 
and "Wundt in Germany and Professor James in our own 
country. To their number must be added Montgomery, 
whose "Dr." stands for an M. D. from Wiirzburg back 
in the fifties, and who followed his profession in St. 
Thomas's Hospital, London, where he became Lecturer 
on Physiology, and afterwards, his health being im- 
paired, in southern Europe; retiring from practice with 
a moderate competence in 1869, he came shortly to 
America, where he has since lived as a country gentle- 
man on a large estate in Texas. Men of this type start 
with a considerable fund of direct experimental knowl- 
edge instead of with an analysis of ready-made concep- 
tions; and yet they have the instinct for analysis and 
reflection, and they do not rest till they have reached 
ultimate clearness (so far as that is possible) as to the 
facts they deal with, and a world-embracing view. 

Some of the most characteristic positions of Dr. Mont- 
gomery are the outcome of his physiological experi- 
ments and observations — first, in his laboratory at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, later in one which he conducted 
in the London Zoological Gardens (where he had fre- 
quent converse with Darwin), and still later, particularly 
between 1871 and 1878, on his Texas plantation, where 
often for day after day, and sometimes during eighteen 
consecutive hours, he watched with his microscope the 
movements of primitive forms of life. As a result of 
these close observations, he was led to question the cur- 
rent view that an organism or bit of protoplasm was an 
aggregate of more or less autonomous cells, and main- 
tained on the contrary that the whole mass was a con- 
tinuous, unbroken, though more or less specialized, unit. 
He read a paper "On the Formation of So-called Cells 
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in Animal Bodies" before the Eoyal Society in 1866, 
which Richard Owen pronounced "an important contri- 
bution to the philosophy of physiology." Later, in in- 
vestigating the activity of muscular fibers, he became 
convinced that this was not to be interpreted as the re- 
sult of power generated by the combustion of food, but 
was rather an expression of the energies of the muscular 
substance itself (see the Centralblatt fur die medicinische 
Wissenschaft, 1870, No. xi; also the article, "The Ele- 
mentary Functions and the Primitive Organization of 
Protoplasm," in St. Thomas's Hospital Reports, 1879). 
The conviction forced upon him by this investigation 
made him skeptical of the mechanical theory of natural 
events generally; and in articles on "Monera and the 
Problem of Life," "published in The Popular Science 
Monthly (September and October, 1878), he acutely ques- 
tioned and criticised the current view of the transforma- 
tion and convertibility of physical forces. In brief, 
living substance became a unity to his mind, not an 
aggregate; and its characteristic phenomena were not 
mechanically explicable. Gradually a full set of physio- 
logical or biological views were developed, the maturest 
formulation of which is to be found in "The Vitality and 
Organization of Protoplasm," Austin, Texas, 1904 (pp. 
82, large octavo) , though contributions were made in the 
eighties to Pfliiger's Archiv fur die gesammte Physio- 
logie, the Jenaische Zeitschrift fur Naturwissenschaft 
and Mind. Life is essentially, according to Montgomery, 
the functional play of the organism with the surrounding 
medium at their surface of contact. Undoubtedly the 
organism is a specific chemical molecule or compound, but 
if it did not suffer disintegration from the influences of 
its environment, and on the other hand and above all 
have the power to make itself whole again by taking to 
itself complemental material from the environment, it 
would not be a living thing. The complemental material 
or nutriment (including the entodermic apparatus when 
it is specialized) is for this end, reintegration. Sleep, too, 
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when the eetodermic activity and disintegration are prac- 
tically suspended, is instrumental to this end. And the 
sexual organization and instinct (when specialized) serve 
no other essential end ; they keep the type or genus whole 
when the individual passes. Interesting in this connec- 
tion is Montgomery's view of the germ as a fragment 
rather than miniature copy of the parent organism, and 
of growth as a process in which the fragment rounds it- 
self out and, by dint of its specific chemical constitution 
and affinities, becomes a whole again, like the organ- 
ism from which it was detached — a phenomenon essen- 
tially of the same class with those of "regeneration" 
generally. 

Readers of the Journal are presumably interested in 
the philosophical and especially the ethical views of a 
writer, but Dr. Montgomery's philosophical and, above 
all, ethical views receive their shape and coloring 
to no slight extent from physiological data like those 
above mentioned. He early attained the insight, indeed, 
that all we call material is idealistic in nature, i. e., is 
conscious experience, actual or imagined, though he was 
too circumspect and too clear-sighted in his analysis to 
suppose that conscious experience was self-contained or 
self-explicable, and was led to assert an extra-conscious 
reality, both without and within man. 2 His view differs 
radically from phenomenalism or empiricism, which he 
thinks is logically solipsistio — one cannot get even to an- 
other's consciousness without transcending the phenome- 



2 This preliminary insight appears, along with the beginnings of his 
distinctive philosophy, which he sometimes calls the "Philosophy of 
Organization," in his first book, "Die Kant'sche Erkenntnisslehre 
widerlegt vom Standpunk der Empirie. Ein vorbereitender Beitrag zur 
Begriindung einer physiologischen Naturauffassung" (Munich: Theod. 
Ackerman, 1871; pp. 201). Mr. J. Hutchinson Stirling reviewed it in a 
lengthy article entitled "Kant Refuted by Dint of Muscle," in. the 
Fortnightly 'Review, October, 1872. The exposition of Kant is given 
high praise, the refutation questioned, Stirling with grim humor remark- 
ing, "His German is good, but it is riotously good, and he flings in it 
only what is heaviest." 

Vol. XIX.— No. 1. 7 
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nalist or empiricist position ; he makes vigorous and re- 
peated warfare on this leading tendency of our time, into 
which, as he puts it, "our most advanced physics and 
psychics have at present helplessly drifted" ("Philosoph- 
ical Prohlems, etc.," p. 52). One might almost say that 
a cry for the permanent amid the flux of things was an 
instinct, of his nature. 3 

But though, as a matter of reflective analysis simply, 
Montgomery parts company equally with materialism 
and with current idealism, the peculiarity and originality 
of his way of thinking lies in his use and interpretation 
of biological facts. In the first place, there is in gen- 
eral an inner view of things. Instead of a world of inert 
atoms with motion imparted to them from without, the 
movement of the world comes, to his mind, mainly and 
in every case finally from inner springs. The so-called 
moving causes are incitements for the most part; and 
the so-called effects are really in great measure reac- 
tions, coming from intrinsic energies in the body moved. 
Causa non cequat efectum. Causes are, more correctly 
speaking, cooperating conditions. It is a conception 
borrowed from physiplogy, or at least, to Dr. Mont- 
gomery's mind, manifestly true there, and then extended 
analogically (though not without objective reason) to na- 
ture in general ; 4 and this without at all forgetting the 
specific difference between living and non-living forces. 
The difference is real, but the forces are alike connatural, 



* ' ' Can there be anything more unsubstantial and fugitive than a 
touch, a sound, a sight, a taste, a smell, a feeling, an emotion, an idea; 
in fact, an 'impression,' a 'sensation,' a conscious state of any sort?" 
(P. 63; ef. 228.) 

4 "No kind of activity is purely mechanical. What Newton called 
vis insita, in contradistinction to vis impressa, plays a part of its own, 
indeed by far the most important part in nature. The peculiar modes 
of reaction, of active resistance or intrinsic response, opposed by dif- 
ferent kinds of matter to external impulsions, evinces the existence of 
specific indwelling powers." The Monist, October, 1893, p. 57. Cf. the 
chapter, "Substantiality and Causation in Physical Science," in "Philo- 
sophical Problems, etc." Sometimes, it must be confessed, Montgomery 
uses language inconsistent with this view (see pp. 309 and 402). 
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not communicated; chemical attraction and gravitation 
are alike inexhaustible — neither has to be replenished or 
restored. The popular scientific doctrine of the conser- 
vation of energy is largely confusion of thought. 

Secondly, the unity of life, i. e., of the living organism, 
has important consequences or suggestions. No set of 
so-called cells or other autonomous units composes the 
organism; its activities are not a composite or resultant 
of lesser independent activities of its constituent parts, 
but the one protoplasmic substance differentiates itself 
into its various parts, whether they be cells or organs, 
and its activities are also similarly specialized and indi- 
vidually located. And when feeling or consciousness 
arises, it is the feeling or consciousness of the organism, 
and not an outside existent added to it : it is the one liv- 
ing individual that feels as well as moves. The change 
is simply that the individual now becomes more than can 
be observed — he becomes something to himself and has at 
least the beginnings of a personality; but it is none the 
less the one organic individual that is conscious and per- 
sonal, and along with the development of feeling and 
thought, and as a kind of permanent substratum or matrix 
for them (a guarantee and principle of their possibility 
when at any moment they are not actual) goes a develop- 
ment of organic structure, *. e., of what, when it affects 
the sensibility of a foreign observer, gives rise to phe- 
nomena of organic structure, or, more definitely, to 
those specific percepts we call a nervous system or 
brain. This conception of the unity of the individual 
becomes also the basis for, or at least makes it not so 
difficult to believe in, the moral autonomy of the con- 
scious person; for the action of the organism is con- 
ceived as an action of a whole, not a resultant of inde- 
pendent and possibly conflicting forces, and it is, so far 
as outside agents go, self -originated, only incitements or 
occasions coming from without. Such spontaneity ex- 
tends, indeed, down to the lowest forms of life and, in 
a sense, even to unorganized matter, though it comes to 
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full flower and perfection in highly organized man and 
is at once cause and product of this organization. A 
fundamental ethical conception thus receives illumina- 
tion and support from biology. Indeed, the necessita- 
rian and mechanical view of human nature, so widespread 
in recent years, was in part the stimulus to Dr. Mont- 
gomery's scientific researches ; and some time ago he con- 
cluded an article directed against the cell-theory, which 
Professor Huxley had been calling a "permanent ac- 
quisition to physiological science," with these words: 
"Then [after learning from nature its true lessons] we 
shall be delivered from the ludicrous position of having, 
Secundum artem, to consider ourselves a congregation of 
ever so many primitive lives, and shall feel scientifically 
restored to the full dignity of indivisible, autonomous 
personalities." 5 

Of interest, too, and novel is the rehabilitation in this 
connection of the somewhat discredited doctrine of sub- 
stance. The longest chapter in "Philosophical Prob- 
lems, etc," is devoted to this subject, and, after an ex- 
tended resume of opinions, Montgomery ventures to say 
that the entire history of philosophy "records essen- 
tially a vain search after genuine substantiality." The 
problem is of identity in the midst of change. Is there 
any such thing? Dr. Montgomery will not concede it 
to either matter or mind: Kant's substantia phenom- 
enon and substantia noumenon (or intelligible ego) are 
alike fictitious; nor does the motion or force or energy 
of recent naturalistic speculations come any nearer to 
the mark. But the living organism has an extraordinary 
peculiarity. It is ever being shattered, and yet it is ever 
restoring itself. Against change and incipient destruc- 
tion it keeps itself whole. It maintains itself identical. 
This is its very nature. If it did not react victoriously 
against loss and change, it would not be a living 
thing. Yet what is this essentially but substantiality? 

'Mmd, January, 1882. Cf. "Philosophical Problems, etc.," pp. 6 f. 
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Only the conception is not static, but dynamic. It is 
identity by means of a process — an ever freshly created 
identity. 

The terms that have been used have a materialistic 
sound, perhaps; and undoubtedly have originally a ma- 
terial connotation. And yet the question is, what is the 
content and range of life, and what is the veritable and 
entire nature of an organism? As matter of fact, life 
turns out to include feeling, thought, volition, all or- 
ganically connected with the living individual and having 
their at least primary function in serving it, and per- 
haps in the humblest ways. The organism, the living 
individual, turns out to be a conscious subject. There 
is more in man, more indeed in animals, than appears to 
any outside observer. The ever-renewed, victorious, vital 
activity itself comes from the same inner depths whence 
consciousness emerges. The mysterious side of the liv- 
ing individual, deeper than consciousness itself, is plainly 
evidenced in the fact of memory. Sensations are fleet- 
ing things; they come and they go, absolutely disap- 
pearing. "What is a pain that is no longer felt? It is 
a nonentity! Yet if it does not at all exist, how can 
there be even a remembered consciousness of it? How 
can we know that we had it? Must it not have left its 
impress somewhere? Yet where is the somewhere? Not 
in the brain as a material thing, for this is itself sensa- 
tion or perception, and, as such, as transitory as the 
pain is. Not either in consciousness, for the pain may 
for a long time be out of consciousness. It can only be 
in hidden depths of our being, that are more constant 
and continuous than either our material or our spiritual 
side. 

Indeed, the materialistic seeming of Montgomery's 
view quite vanishes when we remember that, according 
to him, matter itself is purely phenomenal, *'. e., of en- 
tirely ideal consistency. He has much to say of chemical 
activity, of vital organization, of nervous structure; but 
motion of every kind, molar or molecular, size and shape, 
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however infinitesimal or delicate, all extension and all 
resistance, the so-called primary qualities of Locke as 
well as the secondary, are, to his mind, subjective ap- 
pearances, unintelligible apart from consciousness, and 
in one sense creations of the subject, since they are re- 
actions, not impressions, 6 though they are reactions to 
stimuli, and so signify or signalize something externally 
existing, even if they do not copy, much less constitute 
it. In other words, a man's body and brain are another's 
(or the individual's own) percepts; they are appear- 
ance, not reality, mere signs or symbols. Let us hear 
Montgomery himself. "Under such eminently vicarious 
conditions of visual perceptibility it is evident how 
superficial and remotely emblematic of the real, extra-con- 
scious entity, despite all its vivid and definite configura- 
tion, must be the casual and transient visual percept 
called a brain" ("Philosophical Problems, etc," p. 137). 
In a private letter he says we must bear in mind that 
what is "perceptible as brain-function can be but a 
wretchedly meager visual or objective indication of what 
in reality constitutes such functions; that the concomi- 



6 Montgomery's language is strong. A perceptual appearance "is out 
and out a product of the percipient's own organic being" ("Philosophical 
Problems, etc.," p. 136). "Within us, by dint of the secret powers of 
our nature, there arises a series of phenomena, a complex phantasmagoria 
of things and events, in every respect the creation of those intrinsic 
powers" (Mind, No. xxra, p. 325). "A feeling is an exclusively sub- 
jective incident, qualitatively incommensurable with anything inferred 
in the outside powers, which we assume as its excitants, or as its sub- 
stratum. . . . The world figured in feeling is therefore an organic 
creation" (Mind, No. xxvn, p. 396. Cf. the passage beginning, "We 
may rest assured that there is here no passage open through which out- 
side powers can in any manner and shape make their entry into the 
living substance," on p. 384). Hence, as to the past and future, "These 
things are so, were so, will be so; but only when realized by beings like 
ourselves. The same holds of the nebular hypothesis, the atomic theory, 
the ultimate chemical element, the truth being, "Thus these legitimately 
surmised realities would appear to spectators of our kind" (Mind, No. 
xxm, p. 321). Again, and comprehensively, "The world we actually 
perceive is in us, part of us, most veritably our own intimate world" 
(The Index, Boston, May 27, 1885, p. 573). 
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tant subjective experience is a much more immediate 
revelation of the import of this functional activity." 
Particularly does this apply to our higher mental and 
spiritual life: "The enormous incongruity obtaining, 
especially in this latter case, between the mere stir of 
material particles and the exalted feeling accompanying 
it, has led most thinkers to discard the idea of these two 
so disparate occurrences being connected by any neces- 
sary and indissoluble bond. Yet we have ample reason 
to conjecture that to the meager perceptual signs of the 
observer there correspond as their awakening causes in 
the observed subject a marvelously high-pitched activity 
of a marvelously high-wrought existent, of which won- 
drous activity the subject's own exalted mental experi- 
ence is, moreover, another far more direct and adequate 
sign" (Mind, lvi, p. 509). 

Hence comes a peculiar interpretation, or at least state- 
ment, of the psycho-physical riddle. The trouble with 
much discussion on this subject is that there is forget- 
fulness (even when there is theoretical recognition) of 
the purely phenomenal nature of the body and brain. 
Sometimes philosophers themselves appear to think they 
can talk wisely, whet they forget their philosophy. Treat- 
ing the brain naively as an objective thing, they proceed 
to exercise their wits as to how it can be related to sen- 
sation as another objective thing. The most circumspect 
of them give the precedence to neither matter nor mind, 
but become parallelists, or, if pressed still further to ex- 
plain why the two so disparate things should be parallel, 
they reply in all modesty, " Ignorabimus." Montgomery 
is about the only philosopher with whom the present 
writer is acquainted who in discussing the problem takes 
consistently and thoroughly his primary philosophical in- 
sight with him. Sensation and brain are not on a par 
as realities, and strictly speaking the brain is not an ob- 
jective reality at all, but a percept in another's mind (or 
in the subject's own mind), and the real question is what 
gives rise to the percept; and it is altogether possible 
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that what gives rise to it gives rise to the sensation in 
the subject himself. Dr. Montgomery is not dogmatic on 
this point, though he sometimes speaks positively enough; 
he is aware that his monism is supported by circum- 
stantial evidence only (cf. a summary on p. 138 of 
''Philosophical Problems, etc."); and one of the chief 
attractions of his purely monistic view, 7 aside from its 
simplicity, is that it rests on a philosophically exact state- 
ment of the problem and does not artificially make diffi- 
culty and darkness, as our dualists, psycho-physical 
parallelists et id omne genus do. 

How do the world and man — this strange being who 
is something more and deeper and more perduring than 
either matter or mind, and even in sleep and total un- 
consciousness continues and maintains his essential iden- 
tity — come to be? There seems to be an ascending series 
of manifestations. The world of gravity is not the same 
as the world of cohesion, and the world of cohesion is 
broken in upon by chemical activity. Moreover, not all 
chemical units are vital units ; some when broken up do 
not reconstitute themselves. There are "new modes of 
aimful energy" in living beings. Nor do all living beings 
seem to have consciousness and volition. Does one set 
of manifestations beget, pass into another? Montgomery 
appears to think not. He uses a word not current in 
ordinary "scientific" circles — "creation." He does not 
mean creation out of nothing, but the realization of poten- 
cies before latent and unfulfilled. The world of reality 
(or more specifically the world of power) is larger to 
his mind than the world of actuality. He speaks of the 
"great formative deep," of "the creative stress that 
ceaselessly elaborates the myriad formations of evolving 
nature," of mental awareness as "the outcome of creative 
potencies transcending immeasurably the grasp of our 
surface understanding," of increments of progress in 



* Dr. Montgomery 's view is repeatedly stated in his book, one of the 
happiest statements being on pp. 235*237. 
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man as fixed in his frame, incorporated into his structure, 
not by any consciousness or will of his own, but "by the 
inscrutable source of all creation;" he even ventures to 
say that no one can foretell what the creative stress that 
has accomplished all these results may yet achieve, "what 
further heights of progressive development it may scale, 
assisted as it now is by man's intelligent insight and in- 
creasing scientific knowledge," and conjectures "the 
probable existence of beings of a still higher organiza- 
tion [than man] inhabiting planets of other suns." In 
short, there is only a limited phenomenal continuity in 
the development of the world — there is no absolute 
continuity any more than there is a real convertibility 
of the forces of the world; so-called evolution is 
ultimately a succession of new creations; nature is a 
capacious storehouse out of which come treasures new 
and old. 

As to the ultimate elements in the creative process, 
Montgomery is not altogether clear. Ordinary theism 
he discredits. He thinks there is no creative power in 
mere intelligence or consciousness, even a supreme one; 
conscious states in themselves are forceless — this is one 
of his postulates. There is something more elemental 
and originative than thought in the world. Nor have we 
reason for considering the creative agencies or agency 
moral, in any human sense of the word. Indeed, Mont- 
gomery's opinion is that a perfect being who should 
create a world at a low stage of development, in order 
that by tedious and painful steps its sentient creatures 
might eventually work up to participation in his per- 
fection, would be immoral. He also repudiates pantheism. 
"The natural phenomena or perceptive objects of our 
conscious world are therefore by no means manifesta- 
tions of one and the same Force or Unknowable, but 
on the contrary manifestations of an extra-mental, non- 
phenomenal nature at least as diversified and specialized 
as its mental representatives. Pantheism is consequently 
no legitimate outcome of Naturalism, the genuine phi- 
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losophy of natural science. ' ' 8 He similarly dissents from 
Spencer's Unknowable, "that protean, Persistent Force 
which Mr. Spencer imagines capable of assuming every 
kind of mental or material appearance." 9 Behind 
phenomena are rather specific and specifically different 
"power-complexes" or "power-endowed existents," and 
he sometimes speaks as if these were themselves ulti- 
mate and creative; but a careful reading (and it is bet- 
ter to read him carefully or not at all) shows that he 
recognizes something beyond them. For (1) they are in- 
terdependent — Montgomery is against any radical plural- 
ism: "a plurality of wholly autonomous, wholly exclusive 
beings cannot possibly compose any kind of universe or 
cosmos" ("Philosophical Problems, etc.," p. 34). And 
(2) the "power-complexes" are gradually elaborated, i. e., 
they arise in time; they are "^power-endowed." The 
unity of the world must have a deeper basis than the 
"power-complexes" themselves; and the ultimate cre- 
ative activity must be back of them, though in a deriv- 
ative and subordinate way they may share in it; he 
speaks of the creative stress as "ceaselessly elaborating," 
' ' laboriously fashioning ' * and ' ' organizing. " As to what 
it is in its own nature, however, we cannot say. It is 
beyond our ken. "We know only its products, and those 
only mediately through their action on our sensibility, 
save ourselves, whom we know immediately, at least in 
part. "The mystery of being and becoming, the su- 
preme mystery of progressive creation, remains wholly 
inscrutable. "We have no faculty enabling us intelli- 
gently to apprehend the creative potency through which 
nature is existing and undergoing its toilsome transmu- 
tations." 10 "The primal source of Being and Becom- 
ing is, indeed, a mystery beyond human ken." 11 One 
feels a note of passionate and profound conviction of all 

• Journal of Speculative Philosophy, October, 1885, p. 360. 

* The Monist, April, 1892, p. 354. 

10 International Journal or Ethics, October, 1897, p. 72. 

11 "Philosophical Problems, etc.," p. 67. 
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this in words with which he opened an address on "The 
Scientific Basis of Religious Intuition" {The Index, May 
27, 1886) : "With a feeling of awe deep as our dependence 
on the Source of being, with a yearning for light wide 
as the marvel of creation, we, the children of fulfilling 
Fate, with open heart and ready will, are soliciting from 
our all-evolving mother some little insight into the true 
meaning of the life we bear." He asseverates the ulti- 
mate mystery in detail. "Nature's slightest manifesta- 
tion is [finally] as inscrutable as its most formidable. 
Cohesion is no less enigmatical than vitality; the con- 
sistency of a grain of sand no less than that of an organic 
being." "Though vital organization can be proved to 
be the indispensable substratum of all consciousness, and 
with it of all actual social and ethical realization, we have 
no slightest clew as to how it comes to be. " 12 " The prop- 
erties of the molecule of water are even less intelligible 
to us than the properties of the living molecule. Of the 
former we possess only a mediate knowledge; of the 
latter, also some little immediate knowledge." 13 The 
creative aspect and mystery of gravitation, cohesion, 
chemical attraction, etc., are set forth in a remarkable 
article in The Index, Nov. 5, 1885 (particularly pp. 
223-225). In the light of all this, one can understand an 
assertion once made by Dr. Montgomery that there is "a 
naturalistic mysticism as well as a transcendental one." 
But though the intimate nature of the creative activity 
is unknown, Montgomery holds that the order of the 
cosmos, its perpetual drift toward development and evi- 
dent success in the formation of organic beings, indicate a 
teleological bent ("Philosophical Problems, etc.," p. 388). 
Man is the "ultimate triumphant achievement" of this 
activity; Montgomery even says, "We are the children 
of whatever with toil and victory is sustaining and up- 
lifting this natural creation." The problem for man then 
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"Mind, xx, p. 13. 
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is to remember the methods by which he has come to be 
what he is and to cooperate with the creative activity in 
carrying the process still farther. Though consciousness 
itself is forceless, it is light by which the real power- 
endowed agent may be guided (or rather may guide him- 
self). Indeed this conscious, voluntary activity is what 
distinguishes man, and compared with this microcosm, 
sentient and cognizant of supreme wealth and worth, "the 
infinite starry heavens, dotted with huge insentiently 
seething masses, are but raw material in a more or less 
advanced state of elaboration" ("Philosophical Prob* 
lems, etc.," p. 443). This last product, or child, can do 
what insentient, unconscious things cannot do and what 
without him cannot be done. Hence ethics. It has an 
objective and genuinely naturalistic foundation. It does 
not consist in ideals, save as these are in harmony with 
and indeed born of the creative process — continuing its 
drift or bent or spirit, even when it does not copy. For 
instance: The feeling of hunger indicates an organic 
need and prompts to action to meet the need, and with 
this satisfaction of the need there is pleasure. But the 
pleasure is <an incident, a mere by-play, in the vital 
process. In the same way, the sexual appetite is a means 
to an end vastly more significant than any pleasure that 
attends its gratification. Animals may have no con- 
sciousness of all this; man has. Montgomery remarks 
that the entodermic organization in man and the higher 
animals is much the same ; it is the eetodermic organiza- 
tion, "brain and brawn," that is different; and in virtue 
of his brain (of what it stands for) man sees the rea- 
son and law of things, and hence if he disregards this, 
and acts for pleasure simply, reckless, of what pleas- 
ure should serve, he degrades himself. Montgomery is 
strongly anti-hedonistic, and he carries this view through 
the whole gamut of pleasurable sensations and self- 
gratifications. "Not self-satisfaction even of the most 
ideal kind ought to be made the aim of human life, but 
higher organization through rational, ethical and aesthet- 
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ical transformation of our environment, and therewith 
of the relations connecting us with the same." 14 All 
pleasures and satisfactions are momentary or fleeting 
sensations, and our actions, at least true moral actions, 
have a more significant and lasting outcome than this; 
they assist in building up the permanent structure of life. 
This structure is ahove all the ectodermic, which the ento- 
dermic normally subserves; it is the life, that is, of out- 
side relations, the life of commerce with the great world 
beyond ourselves. Of this world, the most significant 
part is our fellow-men. Our higher being is organized 
in and through and with society. Cut off from social re- 
lations, our moral and mental life alike become atrophied. 
This is the way in which nature has made man, and he 
must continue in this way to remain a man; yes, he 
must perfect society and social institutions to become 
more a man. Montgomery is anti-individualist in his 
economic and political views, though these are only hinted 
at in "Philosophical Problems, etc." 

But, though the ideals of morality are thus predeter- 
mined, and immoral and irrational conduct finds its final 
definition as that which is averse to the developmental 
course of nature ('* Philosophical Problems, etc.," p. 444), 
we human beings, even in cooperating with nature, are de- 
pendent upon it. Dr. Montgomery even speaks of our 
"mission," of the "task allotted to us by whatever is 
underlying nature and its unaccountable growth": the 
bond between the mystic creative activity and ourselves is 
close. And yet, in accomplishing our "task," what we do 
is little to what the creative power does with us. It is our 
nature and structure (faintly and imperfectly typified or 
symbolized in our nervous and muscular organization) 
that determines what we habitually do; but how does 
the structure arise? Our consciousness has little to do 
with it. "We practice gymnastics, but it is no doing of 
ours that increments of strength are added in conse- 

14 The Index, Dec. 25, 1884, p. 304. 
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quence to our muscles. We learn a language, but it is 
no doing of ours that in consequence these words are 
structurally organized in the tissue of our brain. We 
undergo a lengthy course of education in order to be- 
come cultured beings, but we have to receive its realiza- 
tion, its structural fixation, from the creative power." 15 
How then are our conscious intentions and volitions to 
be understood? The answer is that they afford the 
occasion for what is done; as Dr. Montgomery once ex- 
plained, "We volitionally afford the occasion; the cre- 
ative work takes place in the realm of extra-conscious 
existence." Another way in which Montgomery puts 
the matter is that we give the direction to the develop- 
mental process, but do not produce the developmental 
results. So close is the cooperation of human effort with 
the mystic creative power — or shall we reverently say, 
"So nigh is God to man!" 

Religion, in the customary sense, Doctor Montgomery 
does not seem to share. Songs of theistic praise and 
glorification, he has said, strike no sympathetic chord in 
his breast. He perceives nothing akin to human intelli- 
gence in whatever it is that underlies the course of 
natural events. Nothing leads him to believe that our 
joys and sorrows are felt anywhere but among ourselves. 
Nor does the cosmos itself, i. e., the visible order out- 
side us, awe him; "surely," he says, "there is no valid 
reason why we should humble ourselves in the presence 
of the inchoate immensities of the universe" ("Philosoph- 
ical Problems, etc.," p. 381). In an article already 
quoted, he expresses rather a sense of "the appalling 
indifference, the cataclysmal, life-crushing outbreaks, the 
cold, merciless cruelty" of creation outside man. 16 And 
yet the closing pages of "Philosophical Problems, etc.," 
read almost like a paean or a psalm. He speaks of the 
"potencies" that sweep through the universe and through 

"From a letter. Most of the other usassigned quotations are from 
similar sources. 
18 The Index, May 27, 1886, p. 572. 
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man's being, of the "wonders of their creative travail," 
of "joyfully and reverentially" recognizing all this, of 
life "thus tuned to the creative trend" as worth living. 
"Tuned to the creative trend" — it is the same as "devo- 
tion of our will to the undying aims of creation," of 
which he elsewhere speaks. Surely, if religion is the 
consciousness of the relation of the individual to the 
superindividual and eternal, then this man is not with- 
out it. And it is ethical religion, as Montgomery con- 
ceives it. Morality, the morality that ought to be, is 
identical with this religion — for it is just this practical 
response, the human obeying what is more than human, 
the human will subjecting itself to what is above all will. 
Montgomery once used this language: "Eeligion, clari- 
fied of its impurities, crystallizes in the clear-cut, lucid 
consistency of moral laws." 17 And the reconciliation of 
science with religion, he has said, "lies not in any intel- 
lectual penetration of the phenomenality of our world of 
sense," but "in humbly, exultingly accepting our living 
selves as a high-wrought result of formative power, in- 
dividually intrusted with a grandly effective share in the 
transcendent work of creation." 18 

The above outline 1 is sketchy, and no doubt faulty ; but 
if it leads any earnest inquirer to the study of Mont- 
gomery's works and articles themselves, it will have 
served its purpose. At least its only other purpose is to 
acknowledge the profoundly stimulating and helpful in- 
fluence which these works and articles have had upon the 
present writer. Once more he would say, after Hip- 
pocrates, what he once wrote on the title page of an early 
work by Dr. "William James: "Godlike is the doctor who 
is also a philosopher." 

William M. Salter. 

Silver Lake, New Hampshire. 
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